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There is one question which comes again and again to the father 
or mother of children such as live here at The Training School: 
“What will happen to my child should I die before it does?” 

Many years ago this question was asked by one who afterward 
became a member of our Board of Directors. While he felt that his 
other child would see that this child was not neglected, still something 
might happen to the normal child and there was always the fear that 


the feeble one might be left in the hands of strangers. 

A solution was found in the Life Provision plan. This is an 
agreement between the parent or guardian of a child, and the 
Training School, by means of which, upon the payment of five 
thousand dollars, the institution agrees to take care of the child for 
life. 

The father mentioned above built a cottage for us and his boy 
will have our care throughout his life. It was surely a comfort, when 
several years ago both parents were called home, for them to know 
that their boy is sure of care and protection as long as he may live. 

Some parents found it difficult to pay five thousand dollars in a 
lump sum. For these the Board made a special arrangement where- 
by the payments could extend over a period of five years, interest 
being charged for the unpaid balance and at least one thousand 
dollars being paid each year. 

In order that the parents may be satisfied that this is the proper 
place for their son or daughter, and that we may be sure that the 
child is a suitable pupil for us, life provision may only be made after 
the child has lived here for at least six months. 

If you are interested in making life provision for such a child the 
superintendent will be glad to send copies of the forms used and any 
other information. There are now in The Training School twelve 
children for whom such provision is made. 
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An excellent selected bibliography on feeble-mindedness is published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East Twenty-second street, 
New York. 


“We demand educated educators. We demand professionally trained 
teachers, men and women of irreproachable character and well-tested abili- 
ties. We demand from our Legislature laws raising the standard of the 
profession and exalting the office of the teacher. As the doctor of medicine 
or the practitioner at law is only admitted within the pale of his calling 
upon the production of his parchment or certificate, so the applicant for 
the position of instructor in our primary and other schools should be re- 
quired by law to first produce his diploma, his authority to teach, from the 
normal schools. 

“We call no uneducated quack or charlatan to perform surgery upon 
the bodies of our children, lest they may be deformed, crippled, and maimed 
physically all their lives. Let us take equal care that we intrust the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties to skilled instructors of magnanimous character, 
that the mentalities of our children may not be mutilated, deformed, and 
crippled, to halt and limp through all the centuries of their never-ending 
lives. The deformed body will die, and be forever put out of sight under 
the ground, but a mind made monstrous by bad teaching does not, but 
stalks forever among the ages, an immortal mockery of the divine image.” 

J. STERLING Morton. 


With the International Egg Laying Contest in progress on our grounds, 
the following records from our own flock are of interest. October 31 was 
the last day for the performance of the trap-nest flock for 1915-1916. The 
best hens finished as designated: 


Number of Hen Egg Yield 
168 240 
281 ; 217 

30 210 
112 205 
301 é, 200 
170 i 218 
390 Bh 219 
26 208 

1 201 
244 200 


These hens form a special breeding pen, mated with the best male bird 
we have. Their eggs will be hatched separately, in machines as well as 
under hens: The chicks will be marked and we hope to procure a large 
number of breeders for our next season’s matings.—M. F. 
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Mental Tests and Methods of Testing* 
E. A. Doll 


In considering the question of mental tests for school children one is 
immediatley struck with the great amount of material available. The writer, 
having occasion to review the field of psychological tests for differentiat- 
ing feeble-minded from normal children, had no difficulty in tabulating 
eight pages of names of tests which included thirty groups or series of 
tests devised or advocated by as many different psychologists, and twenty- 
five additional single tests. 

But just as readily as one appreciates the great number of mental tests 
available, one meets the limitation that very few of these tests are now 
applicable to the objective diagnosis of feeble-mindedness in children. Some 
of the tests are-so difficult that they fall too far outside the range of mental 
ability in even the highest grades of feeble-mindedness. Other tests involve 
apparatus which is either too complicated or too expensive for practical 
examination purposes. Still others require too much time for administra- 
tion. Many of these tests offer only standard situations in which the person 
examined is psychologically observed qualitatively rather than measured by 
quantitative standards. And very few tests, indeed, have been standardized 
for practical diagnosis. This last objection, fortunately, is constantly losing 
force because of the recent interest in this field of work. 

The situation then resolves itself into this: a great number of different 
tests and test-methods are available in the literature of the subject, but very 
few of these lend themselves to the practical needs of school examinations. 
To meet this very need Binet and Simon, in Paris, undertook to devise a 
scale of tests by means of which even a comparative layman might satis- 
factorily examine and classify children according to their innate mental 
capacities. The practical advantages of the tests which they finally adopted 
after several years of experimentation are that the tests require almost 
no apparatus they measure innate intelligence, they are very simple 
with respect to procedures and scores, they are rapidly administered, they 
are objectively standardized, they are intrinsically interesting to children, 
they differentiate defectives from normals by a definite objective criterion. 





*A paper prepared at the request of the Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New Jersey as part of a symposium on the present status of the training of 
mentally defective children in New Jersey, and intended for distribution among 
teachers in the state. 
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Experience with these tests in many different countries, with many dif- 
ferent races, has amply proved the reliability of the Measuring Scale for 
Intelligence. With minor modifications these tests are now used for a great 
variety of purposes, literally in all parts of the world. They have been 
subjected to severe critical analysis by schoolmen, physicians and psycholo- 
gists, and many loose general and specific condemnations have been launched 
against them. Nevertheless, the Measuring Scale has been found to meet a 
definite need, and meets it so satisfactorily that the widespread use of these 
tests continues. But popular approval is often no criterion of the real worth 
of a method, and it behooves every examiner of children to come to his own 
conclusions as to the value of the Binet-Simon Scale. 

It is the business of the scientist to delve deeply into the psychological, 
the logical, and the statistical foundations of the validity of the Scale; the 
layman concerns himself only with generalizations based on the results of 
the scientific researches. He should, however, at least bear these generaliza- 
tions well in mind when he adopts the Scale for his own purposes. Some 
of these generalizations may be stated in very simple terms: 

First. The Scale as a whole is based on the principle that certain 
mental capacities may be taken as criteria of mental age. 

Second. That these traits are not the same at all mental ages, and that 
one ought not therefore to attempt to measure the same traits at all ages. 

Third. That there is a general intelligence which is more significant than 
specific mental abilities, and that this general intelligence is expressed pri- 
marily in judgment, comprehension, reasoning, and the ready adaptation to 


unaccustomed demands. 
Fourth. That by experimentation with normal children one may deter- 


mine which traits are most highly indicative of general intelligence, and 
show such high correlation with age that they truly and consistently indicate 
the normal average mental development of different ages. 

Fifth. That a number of tests, instead of one or two, increases the 
reliability of the measurement of intelligence by bringing into play the same 
general intelligence in a variety of forms. 

Sixth. That success in some tests compensates for failure in others. 

Seventh. That the results of objective measurement by these tests 
correlate highly with other reliable estimates of mental capacity. 

Eighth. That retardation or acceleration and the amount thereof may 
be determined by comparing an individual child’s test-record with the em- 
pirical standard for his age. 

Ninth. That a definite formula of retardation may be established 
by use of which certain degrees of retardation may be designated as feeble- 
mindedness. 

Tenth. That the “mental ages” of children in comparison with their 
life ages should serve as immediate indications of educational potentiality 
and policy. 
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It is not too much to say that these principles have all been justified in 
the Scale which Binet and-Simon finally published in 1911. The individual 
tests of this Scale successfully met the requirements of diagnostic mental 
tests in general. It is important for such mental tests that: 

First. They should be relatively little affected by previous training 
or environment. That is, they should measure innate qualities which develop 
independently of school instruction or home training. 

Second. They should be relatively little subject to errors of chance or 
of previous preparation. That is, success in them must represent bona fide 
mental effort and not guesswork or rote memory. 

Third. They should require only short times and not too much per- 
severance by the child for their performance. They ought to permit of 
complete administration in less than an hour. 

Fourth. They should preferably require but little apparatus, and that 
should be simple and inexpensive. 

Fifth. They should be easy to administer and easy to credit, and 
should permit of easy and rapid apprehension of the task to be performed. 
For purposes of crediting, they should permit of simple plus or minus 
scoring, with perhaps some subjective appraisal between these. 

Sixth. They need not necessarily test the same mental processes at 
each age level, nor need every test be applicable to each level. An intelligent 
adult may fail utterly at a child’s test for reasons not ascribable to lack of 
intelligence. The interests and activities of children enable them to per- 
form tasks in which adults may fail because of loss of function through 
disuse, as, for example, memory and discrimination tests. 

Seventh. It is desirable that some simple tests permit of quantitative 
measurement through serial grading, like the Binet picture test. 

Eighth. They must be intrinsically interesting in order to command 
and fix attention and effort. If the subject has no natural interest or motive 
for performing a given test his performance may not be representative of 
his best ability. 

Ninth. They must permit of repetition which shall be void of practice 
effects, unless practice itself is being studied. 

Tenth. They must give fairly constant results and be free from any 
considerable variation either individual or group. It is to be noted that a 
test with excessive variations between the performances of individuals is 
not valuable for diagnostic purposes. They should also for this purpose 
be free from personal equation of the examiner and from self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the person examined. The coefficient of reliability, that 
is to say, the correlation between results of repeated examinations, should 
be at least 60 or 70; that is, the ranks obtained by a group of persons should 
tend to be closely similar in later examinations. 
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Eleventh. They must be so constituted for purposes of final grading 
in a Scale that they are of approximately equal value, so that success in 
some tests may be substituted for failure in others, and so that successive 
age-levels represent equal units. For this same purpose there should be an 
equal number of tests for each age-level in order easily to evaluate for 
final score. 

Twelfth. Most important of all, the individual tests must truly measure 
the intellectual ability unaffected by the subject’s attitude, or emotional 
state, or special invalidating factors, such as language deficiency, sense 
deprivation and physical disability. 

The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence quickly proved its 
value for the detection of feeble-minded children in school. Because of its 
practical advantages it soon came into general use. By the clinical 
psychologists it has always been recognized as only one of the methods of 
diagnosis. Except in outspoken cases of obvious defect it should be sup- 
plemented by other psychological tests and by other data, such as personal 
and family history, medical and physical examination, school record and 
so on. Laymen, however, and some amateur psychologists have used the 
results of the Scale examinations as the sole criterion of normality or 
defect. They have, consequently, committed several grave errors. The 
Binet-Simon Scale does not measure emotional and volitional aspects of 
consciousness, and consequently many defects of “character” or “per- 
sonality” have been misinterpreted as defects of intelligence. Neither does 
the Scale by itself alone diagnose the borderline cases, either those who are 
too young to show their ultimate potentiality or those who are at the lower 
limit of the normal adult mentality. These errors and these pretensions to 
diagnostic powers by unqualified examiners cannot be too severly con- 
demned, for the errors so committed are retarding the ultimate develop- 
ment of this field of work and tend to cast suspicion on the careful work 
of duly qualified clinicians. 

The question arises, however, is not the Scale serviceable to the lay- 
man, the teacher and the physician of limited psychological training, pro- 
vided that the limitations of the Scale and of the examiner are fully recog- 
nized. The answer is unqualifiedly yes. The Scale is so simple and has 
so many practical advantages that an intelligent person of relatively little 
psychological training may employ it for his own purposes. Such an exam- 
iner, however, should use his results very conservatively and guardedly; 
these results may be very valuable for classification if not for diagnosis. 
The teacher who uses the Scale will get invaluable insight into the mental 
make up of her pupils, and the physician will easily recognize the more out- 
spoken cases. To both the Scale will objectively disprove or confirm their 
suspicions aroused by subjective impressions, and both will have gained a 
great deal from the application of a quantitative measurement. 
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For Children in South Carolina 


Why not for those in your State? 


The Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of South Carolina 
shows an encouraging co-operation on the part of the Governor and mem- 
bers of the Legislature in its efforts to secure provision for its feeble- 
minded. Governor Manning’s paper before the State Conference should be 
read by every one interested. It may be secured by addressing the State 
Board, 1008 Palmetto Building, Columbia, S. C. 

Field studies in South Carolina were made by Miss Helen Hill, who 
was loaned by the (American) Committee on Provision for the Feeble- 
Minded. The investigations began with a study of a few selected cases 
in the State Hospital for the Insane. Then there was a thorough study of 
the boys at the State Industrial School. Then two other institutions, pri- 
vately supported, asked for Miss Hill. The next step was to go out into 
the counties, back into the homes, the villages, the towns, the cities from 
which these defective persons came, and to trace their family histories as 
far as possible and profitable. 


The report goes on to say: 

Thus, it will be seen, we made no attempt at a “survey.” That is, we 
did not try to find out exactly how many feeble-minded persons there were 
in the State; what percentage of the people in the various county, State 
and private charitable institutions were mentally defective; what propor- 
tion of our public school children, criminals, prostitutes, general population, 
etc., were feeble-minded. We had neither the time, the money nor the 
facilities for such an exhaustive work. What we did try to do was to dis- 
cover persons needing provision and to find out if these were sufficient §n 
numbers to constitute a real State problem. 

Deeper perhaps than that purpose was the desire to learn whether or 
not feeble-mindedness was related to the problems of pauperism, degeneracy 
and crime, and if so, how. To all these questions we have received a de- 
cidedly affirmative answer, and we consider only those cases of whose mental 
condition, need of care, and danger to society, there could be no doubt. 

They then outline a plan for their institution, and add: 

The site should be selected and the plans for all buildings should be 
made in co-operation with and subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. We believe further that this institution 
should be built on land already owned by the State, if such land can be 
found that is both suitable and adequate. 
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The law creating it should provide that inmates may be (1) admitted 
on voluntary application, and (2) committed by the courts. The governing 
board should be empowered and required to prevent undue overcrowding, 

The following paragraphs regarding their educational campaign is 
most suggestive : 

The educational campaign carried on has been quite varied. Every 
one except two of the seven bulletins published by the Board thus far has 
dealt with this problem in some way. Four special folders have been 
issued and widely circulated, many newspaper articles written and public 
addresses, some illustrated, made before various kinds of audiences all over 
the State. These have supplemented the numerous private conversations 
we have had with people in all walks of life. In addition the special 
exhibit of pictures, charts, etc., which was loaned us by the National Com- 
mittee on Provision for the Feeble-minded and other agencies, and which 
deals with the whole problem, was displayed in Greenville and Charleston; 
at York, Fairfield and Marion County fairs; and at the State Fair in Colum- 
bia. This exhibit was explained by Miss Hill to great numbers of people, 
and was supplemented with the folders mentioned above, which were freely 
distributed. Winthrop College has done much to stimulate and forward 
interest in this whole movement. Our field agent’s coming, in the first 
instance, was due largely to Winthrop’s aid. She was relieved for six weeks 
last summer to conduct a course at the Winthrop Summer School on 
“Exceptional Children,” and has been engaged by Dr. Johnson for similar 
work next summer. 

We have enjoyed, further, the co-operation of the South Carolina Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, of the South Carolina Society of the King’s 
Daughters, the Equal Suffrage League and of other State-wide bodies in 
getting the whole matter before the public. The Federation has been 
especially active, the securing of this. institution being one of the two things 
of a State-wide legislative nature that the Federation is primarily working 
for this year. Accordingly, many clubs have passed resolutions endorsing 
the proposal for State provision for the feeble-minded and appointing 
committees from their bedies, in addition to the Central Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Federation, to present to the legislative delegations from their 
respective counties the claims of the feeble-minded for State care. Copies 
of resolutions thus passed have reached us from twenty clubs, though we 
believe other clubs tave taken similar action, of which we have not been 
officially notified. 

Because this problem is humanitarian, social and economic, it has 
appealed strongly to the people of the State. The feeble-minded have 
been with us in the past, but no State-wide agency, so far as we know, has 
heretofore studied their conditions and needs. But such study, when once 
undertaken, crystallized a great deal of interest on the part of many people 
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and led them to see that provision by the State for the feeble-minded was 
really a fundamental, far-reaching attack upon many of our social burdens. 
Once this fact was grasped, the demand arose. 

Provision costs less than neglect. Any way we figure it we are paying 
the price of past neglect now, and the longer this is continued the greater 
the current cost and the greater the cost of initial provision will become. 


“The Defective Juvenile Delinquent’’* 
H. B. Hickman 
Principal of School Department of Indiana Boys’ School 


For a number of years, those who have been dealing with juvenile 
delinquents have realized that a large number were defective mentally. 
However, it has been only within recent years that scientific studies have 
been attempted to ascertain, if possible, to how great an extent this is true. 
While reports of these different studies vary widely in their conclusions, 
practically all show a surprisingly large percentage of those who make their 
appearance in our Juvenile Courts and institutions for juvenile delinquents 
to be mentally defective. A closer inspection than that afforded by these 
reports is necessary for one to grasp fully the close relation of mental defect 
and delinquency. The results obtained from investigations must be applied 
to different phases of the problem, and comparisons made of mental defect- 
ives and normal children in the same environment. Such application and 
comparison are possible only in segregated groups, such as our state insti- 
tutions. Briefly I shall attempt to give some of the interesting information 
gathered from such an investigation. 

For the past three years new boys entering the Indiana Boys’ School 
have been tested with the “Binet-Simon Scale of Mental Tests.” Those 
tests show that of 678 new boys tested. 86 may be classed as imbeciles, 312 
as morons, or about 58 per cent. mentally defective, and 280, or about 42 
per cent., as not mentally defective. A comparison of the percentage of 
these delinquent boys who are mentally defective with the small percentage 
of mentally defective boys shown by tests made in some of our public 
schools, shows what a great factor defective mentality must be in causing 
delinquency. 

Conduct within an institution has long served as a criterion of what the 
conduct of an inmate may be after leaving the institution. Whether this is 
right or wrong, it is the basis of the indeterminate sentence and most of our 
parole systems. A study of the records made by mental defectives in insti- 
tutions of reform shows how little may be expected of some of them when 





*Read before the Indiana Society for Mental Hygiene, December, 1916. 
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they are paroled. Normal hoys try to keep a clear record and earn a parole 
in the shortest possible time, but the goal is too distant for the mentally 
defective. Without ambition easily contented, and practically without wil] 
power, immediate reward is all that appeals to him, so he succumbs to all 
kinds of petty temptations, and frequently becomes one of that class -known 
as “long termers.” Recently there were twenty-five boys in the Indiana 
Boys’ School, who had been there continuously for periods of time ranging 
from three to eight years. Of that number 22 boys, or 88 per cent., were 
mentally defective, and the others were borderline cases. 

Problems of a disciplinary nature fall chiefly among the mentally 
defective. In a company of 45 boys, maintained for the worst incorrigibles, 
the tests show 33 boys, or 73 per cent., to be mentally defective, while in an 
honor company of 36 boys, maintained for just the opposite class, those 
with the best records, only 11 boys, or 30 per cent., are mentally defective. 
Of boys who are returned from parole, the tests show about 75 per cent. 
mentally defective. 

To ascertain just what will become of these defective delinquents 
when they are finally discharged from the institution would require a study 
extending over many years, but judging from past experience, a large num- 
ber of them will spend most of their lives in some public institution. There 
is no doubt that society would be the gainer if all of them lived out their 
entire lives in some public institution, instead of being turned loose to 
propagate their kind for future generations to care for. 

In judging the success or failure of an institution in its attempts at 
reformation of delinquents, the judgment must not be based entirely on its 
output. Consideration must be given to the class of individuals that entered 
the institution. Failure to do this results in most of the adverse criticism 
our institutions of reform receive. An institution cannot give brains to 
these defective delinquents, and in many cases that is what would have to 
be done before the work of reformation could begin. Those who under- 
stand conditions know where to place the blame for most of the failures 
in reformation. and that is on society of the past generations, which per- 
mitted the propagation of these defectives. However, the laws of heredity 
were not so well understood then, as they are now, so how much more just 
will be the criticism of our present-day society by future generations, when 
they are compelled to care for the descendants of the degenerates of 
to-day. 

Given a delinquent child with a normal mind, I believe there is no 
question a reformation can be effected, but with the defective delinquent 
there seems to be only one sure remedy, and that is removal from all 
temptations. The normal child can, with proper training, be taught to be- 
come self-supporting, the mentally defective child cannot. The absurdity 
of attempting to make a physician or lawyer of an imbecile or moron is 
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very apparent, yet we find much time, energy and money wasted in tasks 
equally as hopeless, such as trying to make skilled workmen, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., of the same classes. The kind of training given children 
should be based on mental! and not physical age. 

The problem of caring for defective juvenile delinquents is such an 
old one that it would be surprising, indeed, if much had not been learned 
from past experience as to the best methods to pursue. The modern insti- 
tution for juvenile delinquents segregates to as great an extent as is practi- 
cal, the defective delinquents, in school, companies and shops, and I believe 
this must be recognized as the best method of handling the situation. If 
this is done, instead of being a detriment to the normal population, the 
defective may, in a sense, contribute to the general welfare, by taking over 
a class of work, which is necessary, although requiring little intellect, thus 
leaving the normal population free to spend all their time in learning some- 
thing useful to them. This :s not an imposition on the mental defectives but 
in reality is the best method of fitting them for the only kind of work 
they will be competent to do after they leave the institution. 

It is by this kind of care and training of mentally defective children 
that a great many of them tay be prevented from becoming delinquents. 
Society must recognize these children as what they are early enough to 
handle them properly. There is no conclusive evidence that shows, that in 
the beginning feeble-minded children are vicious or dangerous. It is by 
bad environment and mistreatment that they become so. Their minds never 
developing beyond that of children, society must treat them as children, and 
give them the parental care they require. Let them be trained according 
to their capabilities, taught so us to become as nearly self-supporting as 
possible, and kept under close supervision, then they may live out a happier 
and more useful life, yet be even less expense to society than under our 


present system. 





Careful, systematic and thorough surveys should be made in every state 
to the end that the citizens mav know their own problems. The almshouses 
and orphanages, the reformvtory and penal institutions, the villages for 
epileptics and hospitals for the insane should be surveyed and the presence 
of the feeble-minded called to the attention of the citizens. A study of the 
public and private schools, and of the schools for the deaf and blind should 
be made. There should be cureful surveys of certain districts where mental 
defectiveness is suspected to be presnt in a large degree. Nor should the 
survey be confined to the discovery of those who are feeble-minded. It 
should take into account hereditary and environmental conditions and search 
for the cause of prevalent diseases. 
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Testing Epileptics 
D. Lucille Field Brown, Eugenist 


N. J. State Village for Epileptics, Skillman 


Besides testing the new patients as they came to the Village an effort 
was made last year to re-test as many as possible of those who had already 
received the Binet-Simon examination. At the end of October, 1915, 80 
had been tested the second time. 

The tests were made with the idea of seeing whether the results of the 
test would indicate the amount or manner of mental deterioration in epi- 
leptics. The results show that it probably does not always indicate the 
amount or manner of deterioration, but until some better method is devised 
it does put in concrete terms the deterioration (or advance in some cases) 
which is usually apparent to the observer. With only a few exceptions the 
first tests were made in 1910-1912 and the second tests in 1914-1915. 

Those tested were not selected but were the patients who, for one 
reason or another, came to the building where the tests were being given. 
Also all in certain cottages were tested. 

Of the 80 who have been tested twice 63 (78.7 per cent.) have deterio- 
rated, some less than .5 of a year; *40 (50 per cent.) have deteriorated 
more than a year; 13 (16.2 per cent.) have deteriorated 1 year or more than 
.5 of a year. There are 19 (23.7 per cent.) whose mental ages, between 
the two tests, varied by less than .5 of a year, or remained the same. Eight 
(10 per cent.) show an advance from .6 of a year to 2 years. 

Of those who have advanced more than .5 of a year, all are in school 
part of the day. Four are less than fourteen years of age. 

Of those who have deteriorated or remained practically unchanged, 37 
have been in school for some portion of the day during the past year.** 

Of the 7 less than fourteen years cf age, all have been in school. Five 
advanced .2 in 2 years, 1 has deteriorated and 1 was unchanged at the time 
of the test. 

The changes in the mental ability of the patients as indicated by the 
tests is best shown perhaps by a curve. In the first tests the largest propor- 
tion, 23 (28.7 per cent.) tested nine years. In the second test the largest 
proportion, 20 (25 per cent.), tested eight years. The curves for the two 
tests have the same general outline but the position of the one for the 
second test is different from that of the curve for the first test. It has 





*All adults. 
**Six were dropped before the end of the year. 
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moved to the left, indicating that these 80 patients are now of a lower age 
generally than when first tested. 

The tests show that the patients have deteriorated in ability but do they 
always indicate the real amount of deterioration? The deterioration is 
apparent to the close or constant observer before it is indicated by the Binet 
test. For instance it is quite appparent that the boy, No. 4303, is going 
backward. He cannot play in the band as well as he used to do and his 
whole manner would indicate a deterioration, but according to the test he 
has gained a year. Of course he has had regular training in school and 
was twelve years old at the time of the first test and nearly seventeen years 
old at the time of the second. Two other cases are 3099 and 312. It is 
quite evident that they are no longer high-grade patients as they were con- 
sidered at the time of the first test; however, the second test showed no 
change in their mental ages. 

So there are others who have deteriorated and the test shows it, but to 
the observer it is more than the results of the test indicate. Evidently it is 
a change in ability more than a loss of knowledge and this is not indicated 
by the Binet test. 

An effort was made to see if the questions failed on, indicated that the 
change was in any uniform way. That is, did those who passed the test 
on the second trial at a lower age than at the first do so because they failed 
to answer questions of the same general character. Has the deterioration 
taken place in any one way or is it general? 


A record by cases was made covering the questions answered in each 
test by 75 of the 80 examined. Five cases were not used because in two 
cases no questions prior to the 7th were answered in the second test—in 
two cases the tests were too close together to make a comparison of ques- 
tions valuable and in one case one of the question and answer papers was 
lost. 

In many ways the comparison is unsatisfactory. In the first place the 
question blanks used in the second tests contained some questions not used 
in the first and some used in the first were not on the second papers. The 
examiner did not have the first test before her at the time of the second 
test and the examinations were conducted by different persons, the first by 
two different men psychologists and the second by two different women. 
On the second tests the patients were probably urged more to exert them- 
selves and the time limit for the questions may not have been adhered to 
as closely. 

The comparison covers 63 cases where the patient deteriorated. The 12 
cases where the patient advanced or stood still are not included. 

For the comparisons only those questions were considered that were 
used in each test or were partially the same. Two questions used in the 
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second tests were not used in the first nor did they have any equivalents 
(42, 43). The same is true of seven that were used in the first test. 

Taking up first the questions that were answered unsatisfactorily in 
each test we find that taking them according to the per cent. that failed each 
time the ten most significant questions were as follows: 


Ten Questions Answered Unsatisfactorily on Each Test 


Question Number Number of times Percent failed 
Ist Time 2nd Time The Question asked twice each time 
1 55 50 Shuffled words ............ 21 76.1 
2 58 53 Repeat sentence ........... 16 75.0* 
3 54 52 Define abst. terms.......... 20 65.0 
4 56 51 Repeat numbers ........... 19 63.0 
5 53 48 Name sixty words......... 19 63.0 
6 46 40 MI - cohvethindedne seas 52 61.5 
7 52 47 Put words in sentence...... 26 61.5 
8 59 55 ME scoxsceecenndes 14 57.0 
9 51 46 DE ncccssdnsecoenhwe 27 48.0 
10 21 18 Memory sentence .......... 21 47.0** 





Taking up next those questions where a large percentage of the 
answers were minus in the first and plus in the second test, we find that the 
advance is usually explained by an actual gain in knowledge or training 
either acquired through school work and discipline or in a natural way. 
There are two instances where this does not seem to be the explanation. 
Question 18 on the second test, which is the repetition of a sentence, is easier 
than the sentence given in Question 21 on the first test. This accounts for 
10 out of 21 being able ‘to answer the second test while they failed in the 
first. The same explanation can be given for 12 out of 53 being able to 
answer Question 36 on the second test, when they failed on 43 in the first 
test. Taking 4 cents from 20 cents is less difficult than taking 9 cents from 
25 cents. 

We will now consider the questions where patients answered correctly 
in the first test but failed in the second test, arranging them in descending 
order according to the per cent. who failed on the second trial after being 
successful in thé first. Of the ten questions showing the largest per cent. 
of failure we have the following: 





*Question 53 more difficult than Question 58. 
**Question 21 more difficult than Question 18. 
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Question Number Number of times Percent failed 
Ist Time 2nd Time The Question asked twice each time 
1 15 15 Compare lines ............- 6 50.0* 
2 57 49 PE Si tecansiessucienees 25 44.0 
3 48 41 Naming money ............ 52 40.3 
4 16 16 WH “<Shitsocdotentaheras 10 40.0 
5 50 44 PUD is od cnneuienens 40 35.0 
6 32 27 Action in pictures.......... 50 32.0 
7 49 45 Three words in sentence.... 37 29.7 
8 5} 46 SRM sti ceacdcévatans 27 29.6 
9 59 55 PE WE os xs bdceesawsdeas 14 28.5 
10 30 29 Draw a diamond: ......5.. 41 24.3 





The most important of these are 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10. In the others 
the question was not asked often enough on both tests to make the failure 
significant. With the possible exception of question 48 (41) these ques- 
tions failed on are questions requiring some initiative; they are not questions 
that can be answered by rote or from memory. The large number of failures 
in question 48 (41) is probably due to the fact that most of our patients 
have had little opportunity to handle money, hence have forgotten the differ- 
ent bills. We find they can generally tell the coins, but cannot recall the 
bills. In answering most of these questions they would take up insignificant 
details and could not master the real point of the question. Judging from 
these failures we can say that the epileptic as he deteriorates loses first 
those powers which enable him to cope with new or strange problems, prob- 
lems with which he is not in daily contact, or to take up new things** that 
require initiative on his part.*** 

His vision seems to grow narrow (in question 27 sees the tiny objects 
and counts them, but he does not see the whole, in 46 is sorry someone is 
killed, etc.) and he cannot grasp new ideas (49, rhymes, after it is care- 
fully explained, cannot do it) or undertake that with which he is not gen- 
erally familiar (question 45). Much of this may be due to his manner of 
living away from the outside world. 

In the examinations of the 12 patients who showed a gain the numbers 
are almost too small to be significant. However, we find that more failed 
on each trial on question 46-40, the comparison of the weights, than on any 
others. The biggest gains were made in the following questions: 


*Number too small to be significant. 
**Questions Nos. 49, 41, 44, 46, 55, on second test. 
***Questions Nos. 44, 45, 27, on second test. 
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Question Number Number of times Percent failed 
Ist Time 2nd Time The Question asked twice each time 


42 33 Name days of week 40.0 
ad 37 Define by description 50.0 
43 36 Make change 50.0 
32 27 Describe action in picture.. 12 25.0 


The gains are normal for children and for these in school and as those 
who had gained are for the most part school children the gains are what 
would naturally be expected. ; 


The Introduction of Willow Basketry 
Charlotte M. Walhay 


For a number of years our children, the boys principally, have been 
making reed baskets, and some of them have become quite expert in the art. 

Most of our baskets are well made and are either used in the Institution 
or are desirable as souvenirs for our many friends. 

With the beginning of the European War, the price of reed, like al- 
most everything else, began to soar far beyond our reach. It doubled and in 
some cases it trebled in price. We began to look about us for a substitute 
for the expensive reed. At first we felt that we must give up this line of 
training, yet we hesitated to do so because we know how good the work is 
for our children. They can in a measure work out their own ideas here, 
and only those who have worked with the feeble-minded or abnormally dull 
children know what it means to them when they are able to make something 
of their very own. The joy in having accomplished a piece of work that 
tests the limit of the child’s ability is even greater, I believe, than that which 
comes to a much brighter child when he solves a problem that has required 
several hours of hard study and concentration. 

After having decided that basketry work should be continued for its 
training value as well as for its joy value, we looked about us for the best 
possible substitute for the German reed. We tried the American fiber or 
paper reed with only partial success. This material is too pliable and it is 
very difficult to make firm baskets from it. 

Our next step was to use the German and fiber reed in combination, 
which was nearly as successful as the German reed alone, so far as shape 
and strength are concerned, but it is not so pretty, and we have not yet en- 
tirely eliminated the costly German reed. 
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Our next venture was to try to make willow baskets, which is very 
much more difficult and takes more time. The willow does not come to us 
sorted in different sizes as the reed does, and sorting is one of the first things 
to be done. We supplied ourselves with the necessary tools for willow 
basketry, and assuming that any willow would be all right, we ordered fifty 
pounds of basket willow. Of course the firm sent us the steam peeled 
willow, which is very brittle, and we paid dearly for our first lessons, be- 
cause a lot of it had to be wasted. The starting of the basket went all right 
and the weaving, too, but when we tried to turn the edge we had a difficult 
time. We were not discouraged, for we were positive that people could 
make these baskets with less trouble than we were having or they could not 
possibly sell them so cheap. 

I negiected to mention that I had previously taken a few lessons in 
willow work from an old German basket-maker who had made that his 
life work, and when we were having all sorts of trouble we were able to 
secure his services for one day. He sorted, split and shaved willow for a 
basket and made it that day in the presence of some of our best workers. 
He used the willow that we had on hand and told us that it was not the best 
kind for our work. He also taught us many valuable lessons and the boys 
became so enthusiastic over the work that they were all very anxious and 
willing to try all over again, even though their first attempt had been a 
failure. This time they all had much better success. 

We now use the sap peeled willow, and a number of the boys have made 
good, strong, substantial baskets, and enjoy making them. Our troubles 
were not over, however, when the boys had learned the principles of this 
new work. A willow basket should be finished in one day, if possible. The 
willow must not be soaked too often, because that makes it dark and brittle. 
Our school periods are just forty and fifty minutes long. A good length for 
anything except this line of work, for when a boy got well started and 
deeply interested he would have to put his work away, allowing it to dry, and 
be soaked the following day. In this way he would work on one basket at 
least four days, and if anything happened to keep him away from school 
his basket might get an extra soaking for nothing. 

Our principal came to the rescue here and permitted any boy who 
started a basket of this kind to remain the rest of the half-day, and do the 
same thing the following dav, if necessary. In that length of time he should 
finish his piece of work. 

At the very beginning of our experiment the school bought and planted 
1,000 willow sets. These sets were planted in virgin soil at the colony, and 
have not made the growth that we anticipated, but this year we are planning 
to cut and use some of our home-grown product. We feel as though we 
have only started, but we have great hopes, for there are surely great pos- 
sibilities in this line of work. 
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Special Classes in Vincennes, Indiana 
Emma L. Payne, Supervisor of Special Classes 


Like many another term coined to fit a peculiar situation the name 
“special classes” is now being used to designate many a group differing 
widely from those organized at first. 

In Vincennes political and geographical conditions as well as public 
opinion have been most instrumental in effecting this change. 

As capital of the Northwest Territory this historic old city was an 
attractive spot for all kinds of people, but the westward movement seized 
many of the hardier spirits and left a group of doubtful citizens to weigh 
upon the shoulders of the men of sterling worth. The two groups have 
been steadily growing and while there have been occasional inter-marriages 
the majority have kept to themselves. For this reason you will find the 
comfortable homes of the good families in one section, and, fringing their 
borders, the homes of the other class, shacks loosely built of kindling’ wood 
and empty boxes, with roofs of tin cans which the occupants have opened 
and nailed on. With this condition one central school is as yet almost im- 
possible. 

Another effect which is felt in the special class movement is that brought 
into play by the village spirit which has been so well retained through all 
the years of the city’s growth. Where everyone knows and is interested in 
every other man’s welfare it behooves one to be careful not only about 
the launching of the new idea of segregation but also about keeping off to a 
large extent the stigma that too often attaches itself to this work. 

~ Then, too, the fact that the soil here is so fertile, drainage is so good, 
and land is so reasonable leads many men to engage in farming to quite a 
large extent. With large farms to manage, farm hands are indispensable 
and every spring sees an exodus of a large number of families from the city 
with its schools and churches out to the farm where all hands work. 

The child who attends school only six months a year and lives in a 
home where there is little “larnin’” cannot competé with the one who goes 
for nine months, lives in a good home and has the benefit of associating 
with people of education and refinement, and accordingly there is much of 
backwardness and retardation. 

As many of the children in these migrating families still test as de- 
fectives, the special classes feel this annual loss more than the grades. When 
the class has diminished appreciably in size, instead of enrolling the other 
defectives (as yet not segregated) and returning them to the grades when 
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/ the others come back, several methods are employed to keep up the usefulness 
of the special room. 

Sometimes the teacher plans a mutual helpfulness period—in which the 
high-grade children help the low-grade in reading or in seat work—while 
‘she coaches a few slow pupils from the grades; or she works with the small 
group and. spends thirty minutes after dismissal helping two or three whom 
the principal has recommended to her until they are able to go on for them- 
selves when others take their places. 

In cases where a high school senior wants to know something about 
the work “and get some experience in the association with this type before 
deciding to prepare for this work, and because of this becomes an assistant 
in a special room, the teacher is able—after a time—to give her an industrial 
or manual training period while she assists a few backward children who 
belong in the grades. While the novice is testing her strength she is en- 
couraged by the fact that the teacher is in the room to help in an emergency 
and the children usually do their best to not only help themselves but the 
new teacher, too. 

Where a child has physical defects and is unable to keep up with the 
steady pace of his class or where a child suffers a nervous disorder he is 
sometimes sent to stay in the class for a week or two or perhaps a month, 
knowing that he will be given the opportunity to do as much studying as he 
is able and, upon regaining strength, can go back to his class. In the mean- 
time parents are visited by the teacher and urged to procure treatment for 
the child either from the family physician or at the newly established clinic. 

Case after case could be cited—although the work is still new—showing 
good results. One in particular is that of a partly deaf, anemic, dirty boy 
eleven years of age. He was a proverbial truant, a well-known thief, and his 
accomplishments in the use of profane language were commented upon by 
all who knew him. When he was not traveling via freight or stopping at the 
police court he was on the street, except for the little while he was at home 
or in school. Needless to say, the mention of his name as a pupil in, the 
special class almost cost the resignation of its teacher. Upon visiting the 
home it was found that the boy had a father who worked, but spent little 
time or money at home, and a step-mother with two feeble-minded children 
of her own that she was working to support. The teacher’s heart was 
touched when she saw there was no place in the home for the boy unless 
he made it himself, and when the boy came to her he must have felt it. In 
three weeks he was able to do his third-year work—that had seemed im- 
possible before—and went back to the grades. In a week more he skipped to 
the fourth year, where he is doing good work, and will be promoted. He is 
clean, his teacher has not heard him utter a profane word, he has not been 
absent or tardy, nor has he had any occasion to see his friend, the judge. 
The close contact with a good teacher and the strange feeling that he could 
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do harder and better work than the rest have helped him perform what 
others would call a miracle. 

In this way conditions have caused us to open our doors to these other 
groups, but the main work is with the mental defectives who—after mental 
examination—are admitted to the classes and follow much the same plan 
as is in vogue elsewhere—having as much formal work as is practical, physi. 
cal training, music, speech training, household science, wood-work, industrial 
work, and the other subjects (cleanliness, politness, etc.) that help them 
seem as near normal as possible. The aim is to fit them for life under 
supervision either in an institution or in their own homes and where that js 
not possible to place them as domestics and farm hands with people who 
will know their weakness and guard them so they may live useful, happy 
lives. 


A Letter 


Dear Sir: In July, 1914, I wrote you in regard to admitting our little 
boy to your institution for the feeble-minded, and your terms, and for ad- 
dresses of other schools nearer by. 

After receiving a reply I knew it was not possible to send him there as 
a private pupil at your rates; and, of course, not living within the State, 
we could not ask help from the State, so I wrote to our own State 
Institution, but as yet have not succeeded in getting him in there. At one 
time they told us that it would probably be a year before they could admit 
him, so we waited and after a year and several months rolled by I again 
wrote, and the last answer was that our county was entitled to only three 
pupils according to population, and there were now nine enrolled and they 
could not give me any encouragement. 

I know our boy ought to be under such discipline and training, and it is 
wearing on me, his mother, until I feel driven to almost beg of you to make 
it possible for me to send him there. Of course, a man with a family to 
support and a salary of fifty-five dollars per month could not meet your 
terms. I would be happy if I were going to start for your place with him 
to-morrow. 

Our boy is now 13 years of age and I fear more for him from now on 
than ever before, because even with a weak mind, evil predominates. 

Will you please give this careful thought and, if it be in your power, 
help me. 

Respectfully, 

(It is such letters as above that lead us to urge provision for all such 
needy cases in special classes in the public schools or in suitable State 
institutions. ) 
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